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The purpose of this study was to find out what Greek 
historians actually said about athletics during the centuries 700 
B.C. 'to ffOO a'.D. To achieve this, the writings of Greek historians * 
weye systematically examined "far words, phrases, sentences, and 
comment^ pertaining to or mentioning Greek /athletics and athletes. 
♦The&e wfere recdrde'd on separate cards, and eventually classified 
according to topic. Topics were then grouped under the following <*. 
three headings: (1) the individual and .athletics; (2i^festivals; £nd 
(3) outgrowths of athletics. Concepts related to thferole-of , 
athletics rn Greek society were derived from these .groupings of 
guotations and references. In relation to the' first topic, it wis 
if oupd that the individual athlete in Greek society benefited from 
c.^filet ) ics both intrinsically and extrinsically through individual 
•exercise and public honor;. Concerning the second topic, it \was found 
that attending festivals and athletic contests was a .way of life for 
the Greek people (historians mentioned 37 different festivals and J 
countless other athletic contests Which were not ijiven specif ic, i / 
names). With regard to the tfiird topic, it was found that almost J . [ 
everyone in theNSreek world was affected ,by^ athletics, either 
diretftly or indirectly. For example, time was measured in Olympiads, 
locations jwere given in relation to athletic sites,; and 'artists used . 
athletesNas models fofc their works. In conclusion, the author* states 
that athletics and sport were iptegral to the thinking and concerns 
of Greek historians. (Authox/BD) 
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This study was undertaken to find 6ut what the Greek historians actually 
said about athletics and athletes during the centuries 700 B»C. to A.D. 400. 



l/atr 



In many secondary sources pertaining to Greek atf Jetlcs, writers have tended 
*to disregard the works of the historians, * , 

The writings of the Greek historians avaJ I able in English translation, 
. primarily from the Loeb Classical Library of Greek authors, were examined 
systematically f<yr comments pertaining to or mentioning Greek athletics and 
athletes. ^The material, was then .classified into topics which were grouped 
under three headings. These headings were The Individual and Athletics, 
Festl va Is, 'and Outgrowths of (Athletics. / • \ 

linder the heading of the* Individual and-AthletJcs the reader discovers 
that the athlete received both intfinilc and extrinsic rewards. He, the 
Individual, benefited from exercise as It^aidfcd ills eating and restored his 
body. He competed for aS^reath and the honor Attached ^hereto. The custom 
ol giving ^wreath dates quite early. Plttar^oh related in the Life of 
Ss <Fheseus that', he "'instituted athletic contests In Del os, and that the 

' o - * . , , 

custom was then begun by- him of giving a \ aim to the victor^*" \ The custom 
of receiving a wreath for a victory was 'ne Ither^ui^ersat nor understood In 
the ancient world aS Q a whole, and Herodotujs told a story fn his Histories 
w^ich clearly makes thisj5oint: 



9 "there was one Persian in particular who.<». asked what, prize 
the pthletes were contending whi Le watching athletic contests 

* and^chariot races at the Olympic^ festival . The Arcadians 
mentioned the wreath of olive- I eaves which It is our custom 
to give. This drew from Trltantaechmes \a remaVk which proved 
his true nob! I Ity of character—tnough ijt made 0 Xerxes call 
him a coward; for When he learned that *the prize was not' money 
bbt a wreath, he could not help crying ciuf^tn frbnt of every- 
body, "Good heavens, Mardonius, what kind of mei/ are ; these" tbat 



you have brought us to flgh.t against— man who compete with 6 
one another for no material reward but only for honour. "2 
, ^jfSth cent. B. C.) \ 

^ » • ** 

The astonishment expressed the Persian seems to be countered by • 

*■ * * 

Dio Chrysostom, who elaborated on the honor of receiving the Olympic crown: 

You doubtless know that the Olympian crowft Is ■of otlv& leaves, t 
and yet this honQur many people have /preferred to life itself, 4 * 
not because there is anything wonderful about the o live that 
grows there, but because i/f is not* given carelessly or for 
*•* slight achievement. 3 ^ t • 

. * 

Th§ extrinsic rewards for the successful athlete Included -recognition 

and a chance for a a lucrative occupation. He received money and other 

prlzes^or victories In major festivals, as well as sometimes, being honored 

by having public buildings named after him. . While - mgnt-ton of extrinsic' o 

regards from athletics appear? prlmarl ly In thte Writings of the later h-HjSr? . 

torlans (Ex. Diodorus Sicglus, Plutfrch, and Ps^udo-Cal tfsthenes) It isy 

most, often in reference to bar Iter times. Dlodonus SIculus discussed fccL 

and prizes In his Library of History, and Plutarch gave an explicit idea » 

about how profitable winning could bo In his Life of So^lon whert he stated: 

In the valuations of sacrificial offerings, at any rate > a 
, sheep and a bushel of grain are ^e&kdned at a drachma; the \ 
' victor in the Isthmian games was to be paid' a .hundred, drachmas, 
, and the (Olympic victor five h^dred.^ , ■ * 

The games and festivals were a vital part of'-Grpek, life. The Grefek 
people he Id both major and minor festivals, and the events surrounding 
these festivafs were extensively covered in the writings of the historians. 



The winner of the? stadium race was mentioned most frequently. Diodorus 
Si cuius names the winner of the n stad I unr race throughout his Librefry of 
History . Many of the historians addressed themselves to the admlnistra- 

r - • <? 

tlon tff the festivals. .Repeated conflicts* between El Is and Pisatis 



•••»'••' V# "" * * 

concerning hostjng the garner were rejated by Xenophon, Dlodorus Si cuius, 

»' » • * * 

t • * , ■ » 

Pausanias, and StrabO. Herodotus relates a story ab6ut Ei.ls asking advice 
from the Egyptians concerning "the fair administration of the games. Egypt . 
replied that to be fair-nd one from. El is should be al lowed to compete,- advice 
that Ells appeared to disregard, as there is evidence of victors from Ells 

after that time. • ' *' 

Dlodorus Si cuius gave an account of quarreling over whp could^conduct 
the Isthmian games. Pseudo-Cal I istbenes an^ Pausanias also addressed them- 
selves to the' conducting of the Isthmian games. 

: . There was repeated mention of athletic contests" wh I le on military 
campaigns* Arrian, Xenophon, Plutarch, Thucydides, and Dto Cassi us discussed 
ml | itary, games. According to the accounts' of .Xenophon, the Greek troops j ' 
carried on athLetic contests throughout their Persian expedition. J 
Although festivals were extensively' covered in the writings of the 

historians, their discussions relate primarily to /he first five centuries 

• after the resumption of the Olympic Games. .. 

It was not merely the participant ™* + he spectator who were influenced 

•by athletics in the Greek world. Athletics were stich. an integral part of 
,, fe that terminology of the athletic events was used as measures of distances 
for the everyday individual. The Ot'ympic games were so well known that time 
was measured in Olympiads- the -archon at Athens and the consuls in Rome we're 
said, to have reigned during Olympiads. Although. Roman consular years were 
not dated by Olympiads, some historians referred to each consul in relation 
■to appropriate. Olympiads. The athletic faoj 1 1 ties were so well known that 
they were used as appoint of reference In giving directions to other location! 



y 



An^thtete was also portrayed In a philosophical discussion such as 

Plutarch related Ih his Life af Pericfes : "Wherr Archldamus, the klijg ot the 

. * V 
Lepsdasmonians,* asked him whether. he or, Pericles was the better wrestler, he 

■ • * • ~ v 

'replied, 'Whenever I throw him at wrestling he disputes the fal I / and carries 

his point, and persuades the very men who saw him fall.*" 5 and • 

For instance/ a certain athlete had hit Epjtimus the Pharasalian 
vnth ar Javelin, accidental ly, and kf I fed tifm7 and Pericles, 
Xan.thtppus said, squandered an enti re* da^ 'discussing* wi th 
Protagoras ^whether It was the javelin, or rather the \nd, who 
hurled 1 1, or the . judges of the contests, ^£hat 11 in the stri ctest 
sense) 1 ought to be held responsible for the disaster, & 

-The athletic theme also^carried over into the language 6f the historians. 
Both Xenophon arid Bio Chrysostom made use of' sporf for; analogies, Xenophon 
compared kings with athlete^ in his account of Hiero and Dio ChYysostom^ 

compared the training of an athlete with preparing for public speaking In his 

~* ' * 

Discourses , • • - . * 

~' 7 • 

y * - 
The historians used athletics in their writings for -comparisons; in 

Plutarch's Life of C imply , he compared Cimon to an athjete as fol lotos: 11 li\ 

this way Cimon, like a champion a*th I ete, carried off two victories fn a \. 

single day." 7 Pausan i as stated: - "They say Champion Hermes took .tffe young 



men out to battle when the Eretrians sailed from Eubbia a to attack Tanagra, 
and fighting like a, young mah wifh an* ath lete 1 s- scraper he dl*d more than any- 
.on£ to rout the^Euboians".** : '"\ V 

« , ' \ f : ♦ • ■. ■. ■ . - ; , . [J' 

* Both Xenophcjn agd Pausan i as made comparisons to a race/ Xenophon talked 
jabout . sol dlers rushing forward as though it was "a race and Pausan i as compared 
insc^ipt^ions to a two lap race track. Plutarch compared athheti cs *to life in 
the Moral ia. He stated: '■ \ , o ' , \ * •/ 



Finaljy, jus+ as a body not oorjditloned by exercise cannot endure 
the sun without damage, neither can the guiding prirteiple of an 



• ■ t . , * : / • \) * 

uncultivated s'ou I sustain/ love without hurt; each degenerates 
, -alike and becomes afflicted, bla^ng the power of the god and, 
not Its own weakness. 9 „ : "* 

Greek athletics and athl&tes were truely an integral part of Greek life. 

♦ The concepts that were ultimately derived from this study tended to • 
support, knowledges pertaining to' Greek athletics from other sources. What 

■•>•■•■■* t . / - y 

perhaps is significant was that the historians felt it necessary to include 
athletics as part of the I r writings pertaining to the history of Greeds. 
These concepts i ncl u<te : * ■'- * • v 

1. : The Individual atfvlete^fn Greek society bene fi tec/ from athletics * 

•# * • * * 

Hntrinsleal ly and extrinsical lyV , ♦ r - ' 

; b • \ r • ^ - p _ '" . , ■ . • ... •. . , 

2. Exejrcise was-vajued by the indivi dual and thought 'to rqsione his ^ 
body and Improve his health. * /■*'■' I 

3. One competed in a festival for the honor of Victory artd a. wreathe 
durjng th§ earl ier period of Greek athletics. *\ 

4. Involvement^ sport seemed to be a way of* life for the people of 

■ ' M . >' . "■ * p . " 

the Greek world. * ■ - 

„ w ■ • 

* 5. Later, success in athletics had extrinsic value—it could be pro- 
f I table for the renown as well as the monetary rewards r*^© 

6. Vjctorious athletes were honored £y statues, portraits made in their 
likeness, and buildings apd race courses named after them. 

7. v TrainJng*for athletic events was also thought to be good training 

for other pursuWs in life. ' ;• • . \ % - 

"i ■ »• - - . ' • . ■ 

8. Athletic events were, at times,* used as a political forum. 

o 

9. Many festivals wer£ held in Greece, both -major and minor. 



10. Athletic terminology yas so wide spread that terms became a part 
of every day language* t . • 1 , ' - » 

11; Athletics were ifeed repeatedly as comparisons In the writings of 
• * - *° 

the historians, 4 ' ^ 

12. The athlete serves as a model for the artist. * . •> 

V . ; 
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